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As  it  is,  or  may  be  ordered  in 
New- England. 


By  Jared  Eliot,  A.  M. 

- - 

The  Tree  of  the  Field  is  Man  s  Life.  Deut.  xx,  20. 

Fruitful  Trees  and  all  Cedars ,  praife  the  Lord.  Pf.  cxlviii,  9." 

1  planted  me  Vineyards ,  I  made  me  Gardens  and  Orchards 9 
tnd  l planted  Trees  in  them  of  all  Kind  of  Fruits.  Eccl.  ii,  4, 
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CONTINUATION 

O  F  T  H  E 

E  S  S*.  A  Y  O  N 

FIELD-HUSBANDRY.- 

|HEN  I  Hrft  apply’d  myfelf  to  the 
j  writing  efiays  upon  field  hufban- 
I  dry,  I  did  not  expeit  thofe  finall 
|  trails,  calculated  to  our  foil;  me- 
j  ridian,  &  climate,  would  everex- 
'  tend  farther  than  to  afmall  circle 
of  neighbours  *,  but,  they  having  found  the  way 
to  England,  and  being  approved  of  there  *,  and  the 
defign  being  encouraged  by  gentlemen  of  great 
worth,  who  were  fo  good  as  to  fend  me  over  a 
great  variety  of  feeds,  both  of  grafs,  and  grain, 
and  to  favour  me  with  their  council,  and  valu¬ 
able  affiftance  ;  with  fuch  encouragement  from 
abroad,  and  at  home,  I  defigned  to  *  go  on,  to 
publifh  an  efifay,  on  that  fubjed,  yearly  ;  but,  the 
war  coming  on,-  which  naturally  and  necefTarily 
engaged  our  attention,  both  in  the  dark  and 
bright  fcenes  of  it,  fo  as  to  leave  but  little  room 
for  any  thing,  but  what  is  absolutely  necefTary, 
and  efpecially  fo,  as  we  are  all  military  men,  as 
well  as  farmers;  our  circumfiances^ being  like 
:  »  A  2  that-: 
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that  of  the  old  Romans ,  from  the  plow  to  the  war, 
and  from  the  war  to  the  plow  again  ;  there  having 
been  fo  many  of  our  labouring  people  draughted 
out  yearly,  ever  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  no  lefs  than  five  thoufand  the  lafb  year,  be- 
fides  lefier  excursions,  which  takes  off  men  from 
their  hufbandry  bufinefs  ;  which,  together  with 
heavy  charges  conlequent  upon  it,  renders  it 
neither  fafe  nor  prudent,  to  leave  the  old  bea¬ 
ten  paths,  for  new  inventions,  for,  having  neither 
hands  nor  money  to  Spare,  for  the  profecution  of 
any  new  Schemes,  or  untry’d  methods,  I  have 
given  over  writing ;  unlefs  it  be  fomething  that 
can  be  done  in  a  little  time,  and  with  a  very  Small 
expence,  the  advantage  of  which  may  be  of  long 
continuance,  and  of  great  benefit,  fuch  as  plant¬ 
ing  of  fruit-trees,  and  other  ufeful  trees :  As  trees 
are  foon  planted,  but  take  a  confiderable  time 
before  they  come  to  maturity,  it  may  be  very 
proper,  even,  altho’  the  war  yet  continue,  to  fet 
ourfelves  about  it  with  due  application.  I Shall  be¬ 
gin  with  the  Mulberry  tree  ;  as  we  have  but  few 
of  this  kind,  this  planting  great  numbers  of  them 
is  a  fubjed  of  great  importance,  and  is  a  part  of 
husbandry  that  will  be  much  to  our  honour,  and 
advantage ;  for  the  land  we  improve  this  way  will 
become  more  ufeful  and  profitable  to  ourfelves, 
<&£  pofterity,  &  render  us  more  ferviceable  to  our 
mother-country,  and  gain  their  attention,  efteem, 
and  regard;  as  will  appear  by  the  tranfadions  of 
The  f octet]  efiahlijhed  at  London,  for  the  encourage - 
rnent  of  arts ,  manufactures^  and  commerce . 

This  fociety  have  offered  premiums,  for  the 
encouragement  of  many  things,  very  ufeful,  both 

at 
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&t  home,  and  in  the  plantations,  in  North- America  % 

tave  pointed  out  Georgia ,  P ennfylvania ,  and  Con- 
eCiicut  for  the  production  of  filk,  and  have  of¬ 
fered  premiums  for  encouragement;  but  this 
matter  will  ftand  in  a  much  better  light,  and 
parry  with  it  more  weight,  if  I  cite  their  own 
Words ;  the  fociety  fay  : 

4  That  the  production  of  filk  in  our  American ■ 
s  colonies,  being  undoubtedly  a  proper  objeCt  or 
>5  encouragement,  as  it  mu  ft  tend  greatly  to  the 
*  advantage  of  thofe  colonies,  and  prove  highly 
4  beneficial  to  the  mother-country,  by  promoting 
14  a  very  valuable  branch  of  its  manufacture;  in 
*  order  to  forward  the  fame,  by  fuch  bounties  as 
•4  may  operate  in  equal  proportion,  to  the  benefit 
4  of  the  poore Pc,  as  well  as  the  richeft  planter, 
i4  the  fociety  propofe  to  give,  for  every  pound 
4  weight  of  cocoons,  produced  in  the  province  of 
!4  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1 75  9,  of  an  hard,  weighty, 

4  and  good  fubftance,  wherein  one  worm  only 
:4  has  fpun.  Three  Pence ,  for  every  pound  weight 
I*  of  cocoons,  of  a  weaker,  lighter,  ipotted,  or 
4  bruifed  quality,  tho3  only  one  worm  has  ipun 
4  in  them,  Tjvq  Pence  s  for  every  pound  01  co- 
4  coons,  produced  in  the  fame  year,  wherein  two 
i«  worms  are  interwoven,  One  Penny. 

4  N.  B.  Thefe  premiums  will  be  paid  under  the 
4  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  cPhomas  Clap,  and  fir. 
j*  Jared  Eliot ,  of  Connecticut ,  on  condition  that  a 
4  publick  filature  be  eftablifhed  in  Connecticut. ,  un* 
!‘  fier  the  direction  of  the  faid  gentlemen,  that 
4  each  perfon  bring  his  or  her  bails,  or  cocoons, 

4  to  fuch  publick  filature.5*  . 

'  This  generous  offer,  of  this  honourable  fociety, 
'  *  '  -  -  (thofe 
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(thole  true  patriots)  finds  us,  of  this  colony,  not  fa 
fully  prepar’d,  by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  Mul¬ 
berry  trees,  to  take  all  the  advantage  of  fuch  a 
noble  encouragement,  as  they  and  we  could  with  •, 
fo  that  we  muft  crave  their  patience,  till  we  are 
prepar’d,  to.  reap  the  advantage,  and  more  fully, 
anfwer  their  reafonable  expedation.  This  invi^ 
tanon  is  not  to, a  bu Griefs  to  which  we  are  wholly 
fcrangers,  it  is  not  to  an  empty,  airy,.,  and  un¬ 
try ’d  project  ;  for  there  has  been  fome thing  of  this* 
rnanu factory  carried  on  for  fundry  years*  and  by 
a  number  of  our  people,  in  divers  of  our  towns,' 
by  which  we  are  adored  that  it  is  practicable. 

So  thofe  who  do  not  underhand  the  manner  of 
breeding  and  feeding  filk  worms,  may  eafily  atj 
tain  the  fkill  from  thofe,.  who  by  long  pradice 
are  enabled  to  inform  them  ,  for,  indeed,  that! 
part  is  very  eafy  •  the  winding  of  the  balls  is  more 
difficult,  but  this  is  to  be  performed  by  thofe 
who  have  more  fkill,  and  who  by  long  ufe,  and 
being  well  furnifhed  with  proper-engines  and  im¬ 
plements  for  that  ferviee,  can  do  it  better,  and  ir> 
Ids  time.  Thus,  being  freed  from  this  more  in¬ 
tricate  and  difficult  part  of  the  work,  we  may 
give  our  whole  attention  to  the  feeding  the  worms, 
till  the  filk  balls  are  completed,  which  are  ther> 
to  be  carried  to  the  filature ,  or  filk  houfe,  where 
the  money  is  to  be  paid.  This  method  will  bo 
very  much  to  our  advantage  ;  for,  the  filk  ; 
balls  muft  be  wound  off  in  a  little  time  after 
they  are  formed  ;  which,  if  negleded  too  long,  the 
iilk  will  not  be  fo  good,  when  it  is  manufudur’d, 
the  threads  will  be  uneven,  as  if  full  of  fmall 
knots,  nor  will  it  appear  with  equal  luftre  and 

.  bright-  ] 
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brightnefs,  this  I  know  by  certain  experience  ; 
and  farther,  the  winding  of  the  firft  crop  of  111k 
balls  will  be  an  hindrance  to  the  railing  a  fecond 
Hock  ot  (ilk,  which,  I  fuppole,  the  length  of  out; 
fummers  will  well  admit  of  :.  It  is  defign’d  that, 
the  next  feafon  fhall  determine  that  point,  and 
!  render  that  certain,  which,  at  prefent,  is  but  pro-, 
bable.  If  we  were  furnifhed  with,  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  Mulberry  trees,  conveniently  planted,  this 
colony,  which  is  fo  populous,  might  produce  a 
vail  number  of.  filk.  balls.  The  colony  of  Georgia * 
which  is  fo  new  and  fmail,  hath  advanced  great-? 
ly  in  this  bufinefs,  as  appears  by  the  account  of 
the  lofs  they  fuftain’d  the  1  all  year;  .their  filature* 

1  or.Hore-houfe  for  filk,  unhappily  taking  fire,  was 
con  fumed,  together  with  a  quantity  of  raw  filk„ 
and  (if  I  remember  right)  eight  thoufand  weight 
of  cocoons,  or  filk  balls.  Ir  they  had  hands,  and 
trees  fufficient,  they  might  increafe  from  eight 
thoufand,  to  an  hundred  thoufand  •,  this  is  a  pro-? 
dudion  that  may  be  enlarged,  and  carried  to  what 
height  wc  pleafe  ;  and  Providence  favouring  our. 
labours;  it  may  be  extended  in  proportion  to  out 
want  of  returns,  for  goods  we  draw  from  Great - 
Britain. 

A  little  ground,  planted  with  Mulberry  trees* 
under  prudent  management,  would  afford  leaves 
for  feeding  a  great  number  of  filk  worms.  Capt. 
Meigs ,  in  my  neighbourhood,  has  but  two  trees* 
which  are,  by  meafure,  but  three  feet  and  four 
inches  in  girt,  or,  as  we  commonly  fay,  about  a 
foot  over,  each,  thcfe  two  trees,  he  tells  me,  will 
afford  leaves,  without  impairing  or  hurting  the 
trees,  to  feed  four  thoufand  filk  worms. 

fr  '  That, 
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That,  as  far  as  experience  in  little  effays  will  j, 
enable  a  perfon  to  judge  of  greater  works  of  the 
fame  kind,  he  makes  noqueftion,  but  that  where 
the  trees  are  near,  one  perfon  can  feed  and  tend  j 
one  hundred  thoufand  worms  thro’  the  whole 
ftafon,  from  the  time  of  hatching,  to  the  time  of  ; 
winding  up,  which  is  fix  weeks.  ;  j 

The  family,  which  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  ^ 
have  made  filk  many  years,  fo  far  as  two  trees 
would  enable  them,  for  their  ownufe;  knowledge  ( 
and  experience,  altho’  it  be  of  things  in  miniature, 
yet  is  very  valuable,  from  which  many  confe- 
quences  of  great  importance  may  be  drawn,  with  ; 
a  good  degree  of  certainty.  .  _  ( 

As  I  have  turned  my  thoughts  on  this  fubjedl  £ 
of  making  filk,  1  had  a  fear  which  fat  very  heavy  : 
upon  me,  which  feem’d  to  be  an  infuperable  dif-  ,, 
ficulty  ;  which  was,  that  robbing  the  trees  of  their  ^ 
leaves  yearly,  would  firft  diftemper,  an.d  finally  ( 
kill  the  tree  ^  and  keep  us  in  a  continual  round  , 
of  planting  and  deftroying,  to  our  great,  difeou-  t 
ragement.  For,  as  there  is  an  analogical  agreement  * 
between  vegetables  and  animals,  as  the  feculent  ■ 
matter,  impurities  of  the  blood,  and  other  juices,  j 
which  are  not  fit  for  nouriftimen.t,  are  caft  out  by 
the  guts,  or  carried  of  by  perfpiration,  by  the  3 
lungs,  and  thro’  the  fkin,  from  the  body  of  man  j 
and  bead  •,  fo  the  impurities  of  the  fap  of  trees,  , 
and  other  plants,  exude  thro’  the  bark,  and  more 
abundantly  are  caft  off  by  the  leaves:  If  a  tree  be-  ( 
come  hide  bound,  and  overgrown  with  mofs,  the 
tree  will  not  thrive  •,  if  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  bufties, 
are  conftantly  dripped  off,  or  cropped  by  goats 
or  other  cattle,  the  plant  will  die, 
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It  has  been  found  by  experience,,  that  a  branch 
of  a  tree  put  into  a  retort,,  or  large  wide  mouth’d 
bottle,  and  luted,  or  flopped  up  from  the  air,  after 
a. while,  there  will  be  found  in  the  glafs,  a  great 
j  deal  of  thick  filmy  ropy  matter ;  this  grofs  foul 
matter  being  fhut  up,  and  retained  in  the  mafs  of 
j  thefap,  &5ndingnovent,  the  leaves  being  plucked 
off,  the  tree  will  be  firangled  and  die  *,  fo  that, 
as  a  learned  man  has  obferv’d,  one  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  plants  and  animals  is,  that  the 
lungs  and  guts  of  animals  are  found  in  the  infide, 
and  in  plants  or  trees,  they  are  on  the  outfide. 

After  I  had  revolved  thefe  things  in  my  mind, 
I  informed  Mr.  Meigs  of  my  doubts  and  fears  on 
j  this  head,  (he  being  a  judicious  and  obferving 
man)  I  defired  him  to  give  me  his  opinion  on 
that  particular ;  to  which  he  reply’d,  that  there 
was  indeed  a  great  deal  of  danger  *,  that  prudence 
and  caution  was  neceffary ;  that  we  muft  not  be 
too  eager  at  firft,  nor  deprive  the  tree  of  its  leaves 
very  much,  at  our  firft  entrance  on  that  work  5 
and  muft  ufe  moderation  for  a  time,  till  the  tree 
was  gotufedto  it;  but  when,  (as  his  phrafe  was)  the 
tree  was  ufed  to  it,  we  may  then  grow  bold,  and 
ufe  a  greater  freedom.  He  told  me,  that  by  an 
error  of  this  kind,  he  had  deftroyed  a  fine  young 
(tree  »,  that  his  trees  would  bear  the  hardfhips  now, 
which  would  have  been  deftrudive  in  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

This  was  a  dodlrine  1  did  not  underftand,  I 
Sknew  that  man  and  beaft  might  by  habit  and 
cuftom  be  enured  to  bear  hunger  and  thirft,  heat, 
cold,  and  nakednefs,  beyond  what  is  common  5 
but  the  application  of  this,  to  trees*  was  to  me 

quite 
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quite  unintelligible  ;  going  out  abroad,'  the  fight 
ol  the  trees  unveiled  the  myftery.;  I  obferv’d  than 
the.  tops  of  the  trees  and  branches  were  thick  fed 
withfmall  twigs,  like  fringes,  and  huddled  together 
in  a  confufed  manner:  It  filled  me  with  wonder,  tc 
fee  the  wife  provifion  of  nature  reduced  to  ex-1 
tremity,  occafion’d  by  picking  away  the  leaves  f 
the  fap  thrufiing  on,  and  finding  the  former  out¬ 
lets  fhut  up,  (the  leaves  being  taken  away)  w& 
under  the  hard  neceftity  of  putting  out  new  leaves,11 
and  fmall  fprigs.  If  you  give  the  tree  time,  therp 
will  be  this  provifion,  if  you  drive  too  faff  you 
fpoil  the  tree.  I  mu  ft  confefs,  this  is  all  new  phb 
lofophy  to  me,  and  opens  a  new  feene  of  won¬ 
ders;  and  is  the  more  pleafing,  as  it  has  a  favour¬ 
able  afpedt  upon  the  filk  manufactory.  The 
reader  may  think  that  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
fuch  a  minute  article, perhaps  I  have  ;  but  if  he  is 
willing  to  foregoe  his  time  and  pains,  to  fave  the 
life  of  one  Mulberry  tree,  I  am  willing,  to  give 
•  mine. 

As  the  Society,  eftablifhed  at  London ,  have  of¬ 
fered  fuch  encouragement,  and  have  fo  kindly  in¬ 
vited  us  to  apply  ourfelves  to  the  railing  filk; 
gratitude  and  intereft  obliges  us  to  improve  fuch 
a  favourable  opportunity;  more  efpecially,  as  they 
have  difplay’d  fuch  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  care, 
in  the  offer  of  their  favour,  to  thofe  colonies  which* 
are  deftitute  of  any  ftaple  commodity,  fuitable  tc 
make  an  immediate  and  diredt  return  to  England* 
for  fuch  goods  as  we  want,  and  muff  always  want 
more  abundantly  than  we  have  means  at  prefer#, 
by  which  we  can  refund  :  This  feems  to  be  th( 
ffate  of  Georgia ,  Pennfylvania ,  and  Connecticut,. 
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The  colony  of  Carolina  is  in  pofifefion  of  a  good 
id  valuable  ftaple  ;  their  rice  and  indigo.  Virgi- 
a  and  Maryland  have  for  a  longtime  enjoyed  the 
rge  tobacco  trade  •,  the  province  of  New-Tork  is 
ell  fituated  for,  and  has  been  enriched  by  the 
irr  trade  *,  the  eaftern  governments  have  well, 
fithin  their  reach,  the  advantage  of  fuch  a  fifhery, 
i  has  been  very  profitable,  and  may,  in  time  of 
pace,  prove  more  valuable  than  the  richeft 
lines  of  filver  and  gold,  when  they  fhall  quietly 
njoy  the  bed;  fifhing  ground  in  the  known  world. 

The  people  of  this  colony  have  a  trade  to  the 
\ritijh  fugar  iflands  •,  a  coafting,  continent,  plan- 
Ltion  trade,  which  is  to  the  increafe  of  dripping, 
pd  is  a  nurfery  for  feamen  :  this  trade  in  a  cir- 
rilar  courfe,  and  in  the  end,  centers  in  Great  Bri - 
72,  and  is  of  fome  advantage;  yet,  after  all, 
gmething  is  wanting,  by  which  we  may  have  a 
irect  trade  to  England  *,  the  Society  has  pointed 
ut  the  way  and  means. 

The  colony  of  Georgia ,  I  prelume,  would  not 
ontinue,  and  increafe  their  filk  trade,  if  they  did 
ot  find  it  a  profitable  branch  of  bu finds ;  doubt- 
ds  they  find  their  account  in  it. 

Thofe,  among  us,  who  raife  filk,  fay,  that  it  is 
iiore  profitable  than  other  ordinary  bufineis.  As 
his  affair  has  been  the  fubject  of  my  thought  and 
nquiry,  as  I  had  oportunity,  fo  1  fhould  have 
nquired  much  more,  if  I  had  then  thought  of 
wiring  upon  that  article.  - 

Some  years  pad,  I  afked  a  man  of  good  faith 
md  credit,  who  had  then  made  the  mo  ft  filk  of 
'  oo’ong  us,  what  .profit  might  be  made  of  ir  $ 

:  ,  >is,  that  lie  could  make,  a  vard  cfTtv 
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as  cheap  as  he  could  make  a  yard  of  linen  cloth, 
of  eight  run  to  the  pound  *,  but  moving  into  a 
new  town,  where  there  were  no  Mulberry  trees, 
he  was  obliged  to  defift ;  a  woman  of  experience 
in  this  buhnefs,  told  me,  that,  in  the  fhort  time 
oi  feeding  the  worms,  and  winding  the  filk  balls, 
ihe  could  earn  enough  to  hire  a  good  fpinner  the 
whole  year  :  I  have  not  the  leaft  lcruple  of  the 
informer’s  veracity,  but  how  far  their  capacity, 
might  ferve  for  an  exact  calculation  I  know  not. 

Tnere  are  iome  people  that  care  for  none  of 
thefe  things,  that  will  enter  into  no  new  fcheme, 
nor  take  up  any  other  bufmefs  than  what  they  have 
been  enured  to,  unlefs  you  can  promife  moun¬ 
tains  of  gold,  and  that  the  colony  that  engages  in 
it  fhail  immediately  be  turned  to  Lubber -land.  I 
truft  that  there  are  many  among  us,  excited,  with 
a  profpedt  of  reafonable  gain  to  themfelves  and  * 
tneir  polterity,  of  doing  publick  fervice  to  the 
colony,  and  what  may  be  ufeful  and  acceptable 
to  our  mother  country,  who  will,  with  vigour  and 
application,  fet  forward  in  that  affair,  to  which  we 
are  lo  kindly  invited  and  encouraged. 

We  labour  under  fuch  difficukies  to  make  re-  I' 
turns  for  goods  imported,  that  many  have  tho’t 
it  would  be  bed  that  we  fhould  make  our  own 
clothes,  and  by  this  means  leilenour  importation, 
which,  indeed,  would  be  better  than  to  run  into 
an  endlefs  and  irrecoverable  debt;  but  this  would 
make  us  lels  ufeful  to  England ,  from  whom  we. 
derive;  and  from  whom  we  have  receiv’d  fuch 
favours  and  affiffance,  when  we  were  furrounded 
by  our  encroaching  enemies,  who  were  edging  ' 
down  upon  us,  ere&ing  forts,  and  deftroymg 
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i'Tr'5  *,  btit  as  there  is  a  way  now  open’d  for  u: 
ip  which,  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  ourfeives,  we 
pay  not  only  continue,  but  increafe  our  import 
ation  j  for,  if  the  fame  coil,  labour,  and  time, 
diich  we  expend  in  making  one  yard  of  cloth,  if 
aid  out  in  raifing  filk,  will  procure  two  yards  of 
he  fame  fort  of  cloth,  and  manufactured  lay  more 
ilful  hands,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  which  is  the  moil 
ligible  method-,  certainly  that  courfe  which  will 
ft  ferve  our- own  purpofe,  and  render  us  more 
jifeful  to  the  community,  is  to  be  chofen, 

'There  are  feveral  things  to  be  confidered  that 
dghly  recommend  this  propofal  to  our  acceptance. 

i  .  That  the  production  of  filk,  even  tho’  it 
hould  be  carried  to  a  great  height,  will  not,  in 
;he  lead  degree,  hinder  our  hufbandry.  Commu¬ 
nities  have  been  many  times  much  hurt,  by  cal- 
ng  off  the  able  bodied  men  from  hufbandry,  to 
ie  employed  in  mines,  manufactories,  or  other 
vorks  *,  'this  has  brought  on  famine  and  ruin. 
F he  raifing  filk  may,  in  all  its  parts,  be  performed 
:>y  women,  children,  cripples,  and  aged  perfons ; 
3oys  may  be  employed  in  climbing  the  trees,  to 
gather  leaves,  women  and  girls  1  may  feed  the 
warms,  he  that  has  the  ufe  but  of  one.  hand  cafi 
Jo  good,  the  aged,  thofe  who  are  paft  the  labour 
of  the  held,  who  are  unable  to  bear  the  burthen  & 
heat  of  the  day,  and  have  but  little  remains  of 
ftrength,  may  find  a  pleafure  in  this  eafy  employ¬ 
ment,  their  prudence  &care  is  necefifary  in  the  well 
ordering  the  matter,  taking  care  of  the  children, 
who  are  prone  to  inadvertency  &  idlenefs,  &  to  fee 
that  the  worms  are  luffidently  fed,  and  have  their 
meat  in  due  feafong  for  tho’  the  work  is  eafy,  yet 
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there  is  great  need  of  attention  and  care,  that  they 
have  air,  and  that  the  worms  are  kept  clean ;  for 
the  excrement,  altho’  it  be  as  dry  as  dull,  mufl 
be  lwept  off,  and  cleanfed  away. 

This  may  ferve  to  alleviate  much  of  the  un- 
eafinefs  of  old  age,  for  there  is  nothing  fits  fo 
heavy  upon  the  aged,  except  thot’s  of  an  ill-fpent 
life,  as  the  doubts  and  fears  of  being  ufelefs, 
and  burthenfome,  or  of  being  like  a  lamp  put 
out :  There  are  alfo  fome,  who  are  of  fuch  a  tender 
conftitution,  of  fuch  a  feeble  frame,  either  by  na¬ 
ture  or  accident,  that  renders  them  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  hard  and  laborious  fervice,  who  would 
be  glad  to  take  refuge  in  an  employment  fo  well! 

fuited  to  their  ftate  and  circumftances ;  that  fo 

7  - 

they  need  not  hang  as  a  dead  weight  upon  their 
relations,  or  the  community. 

2.  This  affair  may  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  poor,  affording  them  employment  at  home,  ' 
or  abroad,  as  it  requires  no  flock  to  fet  up  with, 


except  virtue  and  diligence  *,  other  bufinefs  needs 
fo  much  for  flock,  that  many  cannot  reach  it ; 
but,  for  this  bufinefs  there  is  nothing  wanting 
but  the  fpawns,  or  eggs  of  the  worm,  a  chamber 
or  garret  for  their  reception,  and  Mulberry 
leaves  for  food  :  There  are  few  among  us  but 
what  have  fome  land,  and  confequently  may  have 
fome  trees,  but  if  they  have  none,  when  thefe 
trees  will  be  as  plentiful  as  they  fhould  be,  that 
perfon  is  an  hard  man  indeed,  that  will  deny  a 
poor  neighbour  a  few  leaves,  which,  if  not  ga¬ 
thered  will  be.  driven  away  with  the  wind. 

3.  Another  advantage,  attending  this  bufinefs.,  \ 
is,  that  if  wre  raife  never  fo  much,  there  is  no  danger  ! 
of  over  flocking  the  market;  which  will  be  evident " 
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to  all,  who  confider  the  great  importation  of  wro’t, 
and  unwro’t  filk,  into  Great -Britain,  from  Perfia , 
and  Italy ,  (fome  years  from  Piedmont  only,  to  the 
jyearly  value  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
Sterling,)  and  the  vaft  numbers  of  people  in  Eng - 
i land  employed  in  that  manufactory.  Dr.  Burnet 
informs  us,  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann,  there 
were  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  thoufand,  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  branch  of  buflnefs  y  and  I  have  been 
informed  it  is  fbill  increafing.  Afufficientand  inva¬ 
riable  market,  &  to  one  port,  is  a  great  advantage  ; 
Virginia  finds  itfo,  even  tho5  their  tobacco  is  but  one 
Penny  per  pound,  to  the  planter  :  It  is  not  fo  with 
jregard  to  our  product,  which  is  principally  pro- 
vifions',  we  glut  the  markets  every  where  ;  if  we 
hear  of  a  market,  if  we  can  come  at  it  by  land, 
we  run,  ride,  and  drive,  till  we  have  overftocked 
it ;  by  fea  we  are  all  afloat,  failing  till  provifiotis 
may  be  purchafed  cheaper  there,  than  at  home. 

Not  long  fince,  I  took  notice  of  a  differtation, 
in  one  of  the  Magazines  *,  the  general  defign  of 
that  piece  was,' to  fhew  5  that  the  extenfive,  un¬ 
inhabited,  parts  of  North- America  ought  to  be  fo 
planned,  and  fettled,  that  every  planter  fhould  have 
feveral  thoufand  acres  of  land,  to  enable  him  to  be¬ 
come  ufefull  and  that  this  is  the  fure  way  to 
render  thofe  countries  eminently  beneficial,  to 
our  mother  country,-  . 

Hei  obierves,  that  New-England ,  as  to  their 
manner  of  fettlement,  courfe  of  bufinefs,  way  of 
living  together  in  towns,  being  fimilar  to  that  of 
England •,  therefore  he  concludes,  that  we  can  be 
but  of  little  fervice,  to  Great -Britain. 

I  mult  take  leave,  to  differ  from  . that  polite 
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writer,  and  retain  a  good  opinion  of -our  tenure 
of  land,  and  manner  of  fettlement,  as  being  dil 
vided  into  Imall  freeholds  •,  as  it  is  an  arduous 
work,  to  clear  land,  overgrown  with  wood,  anc 
drain  land,  immerged  in  water,  and  bring  it  intoif 
ftate  of  fertility  j  and  as  nothing  will  inlpire  nw: 
with  refolution,  to  undertake,  and  patience,  tc 
perfevere,  like  the  pleafure,  and  advantage,  o: 
having  a  right  to  call  it  their  own. 

When  -people  have  a  dear  profpect  of  fupport 
for  a  family,  they  will  marry  young which  fcqr 
fills  a  country,  and  renders  them  able,  in  a  little 
time,  to  plant  a  new  colony,  aslarge  as  their  own  : 
This  advantage,  in  manner  of  fettling,  together, 
with  the  obligation  that  all  are  under  to  enroll 
their  deeds  of  land,  makes  the  old  proverb 
truly  availing,  Buyer  look  to.  Thefe  advan¬ 
tages  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  increafe  of 
people.  When  there  is  luch  an  increafe  of  thafe 
who  are  under  circumftance$  to  get  a  living ; 
they  can,  and  muft,  increafe  the  trade  of  Great - 
Britain ,  and  add  ftrength  to  the  community.  In 
the  multitude  of  people  is  the  king's  honour  \  hut ,  in  the 
want  of  people  is  the  deftruftion  of  the  prince.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  people,  in  towns,  gives  opportunity1 
for  the  exercife  of  focial  virtues,  are  under  adJ 
vantage  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  fociety,  fchools, 
for  the  education  of  children,  colleges,  for  thafe1 
who  are  defigned  for  a  liberal  education;  arts  and 
fciences  fiourifh,  trade,  and  tradefmen,  increafe, 
a  wild  and  favage  behaviour  is  put  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance  ^  as  there  are  no  crofs  purpofes,  or  con¬ 
tradictions  in  true  policy,  fo  it  is  not  to  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  in  order  to  be  politically  ufeful,  we 
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hjufl  be- diverted  of  fo  many  privileges  of  fociety  ; 
Specially  the  benefit  of  focial  worfhip  :  Thefe 
ire  advantages  not  ordinarily  enjoyed,  in  drag’  - 
ing,  fcattered,  dirtant  fettlements.  Virtue,  and 
3rder,  is  the  true  bafis  of  every  valuable,  and  > 
ailing  eftablifhment,  of  a  political  nature. 

.  As  to  the  other  method,  of  fettling  thin,  upon 
arge  tradls  of  land,  which  has  been  reprefented  > 
>8  necertary,  in  a  wide  and  ex  ten  five  territory,  in 
mder  to  render  it  ufeful  to  Bveat -Britain  \  it  has 
:-een  found  by  experience,  that  a  very  large,  pri¬ 
vate  property,  has  been  a  great  hindrance,  to  the 
peopling  of  thofe  parts*  of  the  country,  where 
uch  lands  lye  :  Is  not  only  an  hindrance  to  the 
eeopiing,- v  but  alfo  to  the  improvement  of  fuck 
and,  and  tends  to  continue  it  in  a  wildernefs  (late  , 
anlefs  Caves,- and  tranfported  fervants,  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  fubdue,  and  improve  it ;  by  thefe  helps, 
i  great  deal  of  product,  fit  for  exportation  may 
be  raifed,  and  fen t  to  England^  But,  as  Caves 
rpend  but  little,  there  will  not  be  a  proportion- 
able  demand  for  Engltjh-. goods.*-  It  is  expedtea, 
that  what  we  fend,  fhould  be-in  return  for 
goods  :  People  of  a  free  condition,.  live  an 
an  higher  rate,  fpend  more,  and  coniequently 
their  demand  for  goods  will  be  larger  :  If  thcie 
free  people  raife,  and  export,  fo  much,  as  to  pay 
for  them ,  they  will  be  fo  much  more  ufeful,  to 
the  mother  country  :  Farther,  thefe  bought  fer¬ 
vants,  and  Caves,  as  they  are  not  conftitutional 
members  of  the  common  wealth  ♦,  fo  they  can- 
pot  be  rely’d  on,  in  a  time  of  common  danger. 

But,  love  for  my  country,  and  a  zeal  for  its 
honour,  when  reprefented  as  inrtgnificant  now,, 
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and  like  to  be  fo  for  ever,  has  carried  me  much 

beyond  my  proper  bounds,  and  my  firfl  inten-  3 
tion. 

As  we  are  now  of  fome  advantage,  fo  I  can-  1 
not  but  hope,  that  by  our  fifhery,  raifing  filk,  and-- 
wine,  in  time,  we  fhall  become  more  abundantly 

ufeful  to  thofe,  from  whom  we  derive,  our  cri-  1 
gin  ah  ’ 

To  this  end,  as  we  have  but  few.  Mulberry  >  r 
trees,  we  fhould  increafe  the  number,  and  as  foon - 
as  poffible.  There  are  tv/o  forts  of  thefe  trees, 
whofe  leaves  are  ufed  for  the  food  of  filk- worms;-*  3 
tnat,  which  bears  the  black  Mulberry,  the  other  : 
winch  produces  a  white  berry  :  If  they  are  not  na-:M 
lives  of  our  country,  yet,  at  lea  ft  they  are  eafily  ,  !l 
reconciled  to  our  climate;  for  they  are  propagated  If 
without  difficulty^  and  grow  freely  without  cul- 
lure,  or  much  care,  except  fecuring  from  the  ci 
cattle,  while  they  are  young,  and  within  reach  : 
x  hey  may  be  propagated  feveral  wTays ;  by  feeds,  ■in 
lor  a  nurfery,  in  the  fame  way  we  ufe  to  procure  .  3 
Apple  trees  ;  but,  I  fuppofe,  that  inftead  of  feat- 
tering  the  whole  Mulberries,  in  the  bed  of  pre-  -|i 
pared  earth,  it  will  be  better,  to  dry  the  ripe  1 
Mulberries,  and  break  them  in  pieces,  which  may  ll 
prevent  their  growing  and  coming  up  in  thick  U 
clutters,  as,  I  am  told,  they  will  do,  when  planted 
whole  :  When  thefe  are  grown  of  fufficient  big-  i 
neis,  they  muff  be  tranfplanted  ;  or,  they  may  be 
planted  by  the  fide  of  a  fence,,  by  which  means 
they  will  grow  up  to  an  hedge  row,  and  fo  never 
need  tranfplanting,  which  will  fave  time  and  la- 
hour,  as  alfo  be  of  advantage  to  the  tree  ;  for 
tranfplanting  retards  the  growth  for  fome  time. 

-  “  Another 


Another  way  of  propagating  thi: 

[ayersTas  it  is  called;  that  is,  they  bend  a  branch 
to  the  earth,  and  bury  a  part  in  the  ground  ;  in. 
;wo  years  it  will  have  taken  root,  and  may  be 
tranfplanted  :  This  method  of  propagation  is 
ittended  with  more  labour  ;  all  that  makes  it 
referable  to  any  other,  is,  that  hereby  we  may  be 
:ertain  of  female  bearing  trees ;  it  we  have  them 
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rom  the  feed,  they  prove-  all,  or  many  of  them, 
pale  plants,  which  bear  no  fruit, 

A  third  way  of  propagating  the  black  Mul¬ 
berry  tree,  is, by  digging  up  the  young  trees, 
/Jiere-ever  we  can  find  them,  as  they  grow  here 
had  there  fpontaneoufiy  ;  bring  them  home,  and 
dant  them  in  convenient  places,  near  our  houfes, 
hhere  they  will  hand  the  moil  handy,  for  feeding 
he  filk  worms :  Alfo,  I  have  feen  young  fuckers, 
growing  from  the  roots  of  trees,  cut  down  ;  which, 
r  fever’d  from  the  ftump,  with  forne  roots  be- 
onging  to  them  ;  and  tranfplantcd,  may  poffibly 
become  trees. 

I  have  been  informed,  that,  at  a  place  called 
7 alkner’s  lfla?id ,  which  lyeth  oppofite  to  Guil~ 
ord ,  there  are  vaft  numbers  of  young  fhoots, 
yhich  grow  with  fuch  eagernefs,  and  obftinacy, 
hat,  notwithstanding  all  endeavours  to  deffroy 
hem,  the  utmofl  efforts  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Hand,  both  by  plow  and  fcythe,  has  been  ufed 
Mcceflively  many  years,  as  good  hap,  is,  with- 
ut  being  able  to  accomplifh  it.  A  number 
f  us  here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  (with 
>ave  of  the  owners,)  defign  to  fupply  ourfelves 
rom  thence,  the  next  fpring  *,  for,  I  apprehend 
hat  this  way  of  tranfplanting  young  trees,  will 
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be  the  moft  expeditious,  to  get  furnifhed  for  the  « 
filk  trade.  » 

A  fourth  way  of  procuring  trees,  is,  by  flipSj_ 
-ihruftm  the  ground  n  am  inform’d,  that,  if  the 
twigs,  or  fmall  branches,  of  the  white  Mulberry, 
are  fet  in  the  ground,  alt  ho’  they  have  no  roots,' 
yet  they  will  grow.  I  travelled  a  mile  out  of  my 
way,  to  fee  a  tree  that  was  propagated  in  this  man-  • 
ner;  the  owner  of  it  bro’t  it  home  with  him  as  a 
riding  whip,  and,  as  he  was  directed,  fet  it  in  the  ; 
g-round,  and  in  fix  years  time  it  was  become  a  fine 
tree,  I  fuppofe,  would  afford  leaves  to  feed  a  thou  - 
fand  worms,  or  more ;  it  is  poflible  that  the  black  / 
Mulberry  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner; 
if  fo,  it  will  be  the  eafieft  thing  in  the  world  to 
have  what  number  of  them  we  pleafe  :  If  I  live, 
I..defign»  jn  the  fpting,  to  fet  many  flips  of  .rho  .* 
white  Mulberry,  and  a  fevvof  the  black  fort,  for  > 
a  tryal ;  -I  apprehend  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  * 
to,  dig  the  ground,  and  make  it  mellow,  where  • 
you  defign  to  fet  the  flips  of  black  Mulberries,  - 
and  to  water  them,  if  there  fhould  come  a  dry 
time,  before  they  have  taken  root ;  as  all  this  will 
take  up  but  little  time  and  labour,  and  the  con- 
fequences  are  fo  interefting,  I  cannot  but  hope, 
that  many  will  apply  themfelves  to  it,  notwith-  ■ 
Handing  the  prefent  Hate  of  affairs. 

It  is  .a  difputable  point,  whether  the  black 
Mulberry  leaves,  or  the  white^  are_the_  be  ft  fom- 
fftkf  but,  it  is  certain,  either  will  do  well  ^  it.  • 
will  be  beft  to  plant  of  both  forts,  that  fo  expe¬ 
rience  may  determine  the  queftion.  We  will  fee- 
wfrat  the  learned  Millar  writes  on  that  fubjed. 

'  .  •  ..  .;  .  >  4  The.  : 
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white  Mulberry,  is  commonly  cultivated 


s  -  for  its  leaves  to  teed  the  iilk  worms,  in  ^France 
¥  and  Italy,  rtho*  the_Per/ians  always  makejffL&£ 

4  -the  common  black  Mulberry,  ior  that  purpofe ; 

&  and Thave  been. allured,  by  .a  gentleman  mTTo- 
4  nour,  that  hath  made  try al  of  both  forts  or 
4  leaves,,  that  the  worms  led  with  thofe  of  the 
s  blackvfort,  produce  much  better  filk,  than  thofe 
4  fed.  with  the  white  •,  buthe  obferves,  that  the 
4  leaves  of  the  black  fort  fhould  never  be  given 
s  -  to  the  worms,  after  they  have  eaten  ior  fome 
4  time  of  the  white,  left  the  worms  fhould  bur. ft  j 
4  which  is  often  the  cafe,  when  they  are  fo 
■  4  treated.5 

By  this  it  feems,  that  the  worms  like  the  leaves 
of  the  black  Mulberry  the  belt,  fince  they  devour 
them  fo  greedily.  •  : 

4  He  farther  adds,  that  the  trees  defigned  to 
j  4  feed  the  filk  worms,  fhould  not  be  buffered  to 
4  grow  tall,  but  rather  be  kept  low  like  an  hedge ; 

4  and  that,  inftead  of  pulling  off  the  leaves  fingly, 

4  they  fhould  be  fheared  off  together  with  the 
4  young  branches,  which  is  much  fooner  done, 

4  and  not  fo  injurious  to  the  tree  ;  this  way  is 
4  much  more  convenient,  and  eafy,  than  climbing 
4  tall  trees,  to  gather  ieaves.’ 

This  quotation  is  from  Miller' s  Gardener* s  Didlhft- 
ary,  the  pofteffion  of  which  valuable  book  is  by 
the  favour  of  the  learned  Richard  Jackfon,  ■  Efq*,  of 
London ,  who  will  be  pleafed  with  having  afforded 
us  inftrudtion,  in  fuch  a  time  of  need.  The  white 
Mulberry  has  flood  higheft  in  nomination,  and 
has  been  raoft  in  vogue,  in  converfation  on  this 
fubiedt ;  but  whether  this  preference  is.  .derived 
f  ~  .from 
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from  tradition,  or  from  experience,  I  cannot  tell f 
having  feen  no  filk  of  our  own  production,  but 
what  was  from  the  black  Mulberry. 

Thefe  worms  will  feed  freely  on  lettuce,  and 
the  leaves  of  other  plants;  but,  being  thus  fed, 
it  is  faid,  that  they  will  yield  no  filk. 

Having  confidered  the  fubjeCl  of  planting 
Mulberry  trees,  as  abfolutely  and  eifentially  ne-J 
ceifary,  for  the  fupport  of  the  filk  manufactory,1 
as  being  the  grand  objeCt  in  view ;  I  proceed  to 
offer  collateral  confiderations,  to  induce  to  a  vigo¬ 
rous  profecution  of  that  ufefull  work.  &  ” 

1.  That  we  may  order  the  planting  Mul-f 
berry  trees,  in  fuch  manner,  that  they  fhall  fpoil 
no  land,  nor  in  the  lead  prejudice  our  other  pro¬ 
ductions,  if  we  only  avoid  planting  them  in  our 
fields,  that  we  defign  for  plowing  and  tillage, 
where  they  will  do  hurt  by  ffiading  the  ground; 
in  our  mowing  land,  they  will  do  little,  or  no 
harm,  as  we  fee  by  our  orchards,  where  we  have 
good  grafs,  notwithstanding  the  apple  trees,  (if 
they  are  not  fet  too  thick  for  our  advantage,  J 
confidered  as  an  orchard,  which  is  too  often  done/ 

to  the  great  hurt  of  the  trees,  the  fruit,  and  the 
grafs.)  ' 

2.  We  are  to  confider,  that,  Mulberry  trees 
planted  in  great  numbers,  will  afford  us  a  fupply 
of  fire  wood,  which  is  much  wanted  in  our  old  ; 
towns;  and  in  our  prefent  courfe  of  hufbandry,  our 
new  towns  will,  in  time,  be  involved  in  the  fame 
calamity,  and  be  obliged  to  fetch  wood  three, 
four,  or  five  miles  ;  as  land  carriage  is  chargeable, 
it  has  brought  fire  wood  to  be  an  heavy  article  in 
life,  and  it  is  an  increafng  burthen  ;  if  therefore 

we.. 
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ve  plant  our  pafture  ground  with  Mulberry  trees, 

,t  about  forty  ieet  diftance,  efpecially  thofe  lands 
ivhich  are  dry  and  poor,  they  would  yield  more 
fcrafs,  than  in  their  prefent  naked  condition  •,  the 
frees  would  break  the  extreme  force  of  the  fun’s 
•ays  in  fhade  there  is  a  condenfation  of  the  air, 
md  as  the  air  under  a  tree  is  crouded  into  lefs 
room,  fo  the  ambient  air,  which  is  lighter  and 
:hin,  it  continually  rufheth  in,  which  is  the  reafon 
p>f  that  undulation,  or  gentle  motion  of  air,  which 
We  feel  in  a  hot  ftill  day,  while  we  ftand  under  a 
large  fhady  tree  ;  in  this  fhade  the  air  will  be 
pool  and  moift,  which  ferves  to  promote  the 
growth  of  grafs  ;  as  there  is  a  greater  and  more 
extenfive  condenfing  of  the  air  in  the  night,  fo 
there  is  a  ftill  greater  degree  of  coolneis  and  moif- 
ture,  which  we  call  dew  *,  every  one  knows  how 
much  this  contributes  to  the  growth  of  grafs,  in 
our  fouthern  colonies,  where  the  land  is  richer 
phan  our’s,  yet  it  will  not  produce  grafs  equal  to 
our’s,  in  thefe  northern  colonies  •,  I  have  been  fold 
that  the  land  at  Cape  Breton  yields  more  grafs  than 
bur’s,  &  that,  where  there  is  no  winter,  there  is  no 
Englijh  grafs,  nor  will  it  grow,  or  abide,  if  frnvn. 

I  have  obferv’d,  that  in  my  dry,  poor  paftures, 
where  there  are  fome  apple  trees  growing  here 
and  there,  there  grows  more  grafs  under  thefe 
frees,  than  in  the  fame  extent  of  ground,  where 
jit  is  all  open  and  expofed  to  the  fun-,  is  the  grafs 
finder  the  trees  four,  fo  that  the  cattle  will  not 
feed  upon  it  at  one  feafon  of  the  year  ?  yet  they 
will  at  another  time,  fo  that  w7e  fhall  certainly 
have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Many  years  paft5 1  faw  people  on  Rhode  IJland , 

planting 
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planting  their  padure  land  with  Button  wood,! 
nnd  Locuft  trees  ;  it  is  high  time  we  Ihotild -maker 
die  lame  wife  pr'ovifion,  aiid  be  even  wifer,  thann 
they,  in  the  choice  of  our  trees;  let  our’s  be  Mul¬ 
berry  trees,  which  are,  upon  all  accounts,  prefer¬ 
able,  for,  befides  the  leaves  for  fil-k,  I  knew  byj 
experience,  that  Mulberry  trees,  a  little  feafonedp 
makes  mod;  excellent  fire  wood  ;  and  it  is  a  treel 
of  very  quick  growth,  and  it  hath’- been  lately  ri 
found,  by  certain  experience,  that  the  white  Mtil-t 
berry  will  grow  from  dips  or  twigs,  thruft  intos 
the  ground;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  black): 
Mulberry  may  be  propagated  in.  the 'fame,  eafyy 
manner,  fo  that  we  may  foon  raife  large  planta-o 
lions  of  thefe  trees.  g 

T  Another  good  property  in  this  tree  is,  that; 
it  affords  very  durable  timber;  as  to  this  good  i; 
quality  I  can  fay  nothing  from  my  own  expe-K 
rience,  but  I  have  been  informed,  that  it  will  lady 
when  expo  fed  to  all  weathers,  as  long  as  red  Ce-  3 
dar.  One  of  our  boat-men  told  me,  that  he  once  1 
carry  eel  fome  Mulberry  timber  to  New-Tork ,  the  | 
people  there  told  him,  that  it  was  as  good  as  red| 
Cedar,  and  gave  him  a  price  accordingly.  If  it  c 
be  as  durable  as  red  Cedar,  it  is  preferable  to  it,f 
being  a  much  flronger  wood,  more  folid  and  firm ;  f 
red  Cedar  is  a  weak,  brittle  timber.  The  maders : 
or  veffels  that  coad  it  to  the  fouthern  colonies,- 
where  Mulberry  trees  are  plentiful,  fay,  that  they 
ufe  it  as  fhip-timber,  and  value  it  much  for  that 
purpofe.  How  ufeful  mud  this  timber  be  for  • 
window  frames,  and  caps  for  gate  pods,  fom 
board-fence,  and  indeed  for  all  forts  of  work  ex- 
pofed  to  the  weather?  This  timber  may; be' very  t 


- 
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jjfeful  to  the  joyner,  for  cabinets,  cheds  of  draw¬ 
ers,  and  tables,  as  it  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
[bmething  refembling  ManchineeL 
4.  They  are  worth  planting  for  fnade,  orna¬ 
ment  and  beauty ;  trees  planted  in  a  line,  and  at 
proper  didances,  makes  a  very  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance.  In  Italy ,  where  they  raife  fo  much  filk,  in 
planting  Mulberry  trees,  they  not  only  confuk 
:heir  profit,  but  their  pleafure  too-,  for  travellers 
fay,  that  all  the  road  from  Vero?ia  to  Padua ,  is 
extremely  pleafant,  being  planted  with  white 
Mulberry  trees,  in  fine  ranges  on  each  fide  the 
way,  which  charms  and  diverts  in  a  very  pleafing 
manner*  If  a  row  of  Mulberry  trees  were  planted 
on  each  fide  of  the  country  road,  at  equal  dif* 
kance,  how  agreeable  would  this  be  to  the  fight, 
and  how  ufeful  to  all  ?  This  might  be  done  at  the 
publick  expence,  or  by  agreement,  each  man 
planting  a  range  as  far  as  his.  lot  extends.  I  ob- 
ferv’d  a tNew-Haven^  they  have  planted  a  range  of 
trees  all  round  their  market  place,  and  fecured 
them  from  the  ravage  of  beads :  This  was  an  un¬ 
dertaking  truly  generous  and  laudable  it  is  a 
pity  thefe  were  not  Mulberry,  indead  of  Button 
Wood,  and  elm  :  As  there  is  room  fufficient,  I 
hope,  the  publick  fpirit,  by  which  they  were  ani¬ 
mated  before,  will  excite  them  to  plant  a  range  or 
two  of  Mulberry  trees,  withia  the  circuit. 

5.  The  planting  of  Mulberry  trees  thick,  for 
a  quick  hedge,  or  live  fence,  may  be  many  ways 
highly  advantageous ;  for  the  fituation  and  date 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  land  in  this  colony  is  fucb* 
that,  having  neither  done  or  timber  at  any  port¬ 
able  diftance,  it  mod  lie  waffe,  as  I  fee  a  gfeat 
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deal  doth  at  New -Haven  already,  and,  as  tinrtbe 
fails,  this  difficulty  mud  increase  •,  naked  ditches 
without  any  hedge  row,  will  not  anfwer*,  make 
ditch  in  Tandy  land,  the  contexture  of  the  earth  i 
lo  loofe,  that  the  bank  will  Toon  run  down,  anc 
fill  the  ditch  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  the 
fence  infufficierit.  In  clay  land  the.froft  wib 
•break  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  fuch  earth,  ami 
the  rains  will  wafh  it  down.  T 

.  #•  ■*  ..  *■- ,,  u 

To  prepare  the  ground  for  an  1  dge  row,  only 
plow  two  furrows,  (fourwill  be^htKer,')  in  plow¬ 
ing,  lay  thefe  furrows  as  high  C:  you  can,  by  thi ^ 
means  you  colled:  a  good  body  of  top  earth,  upor 
which  plant  the  twigs  or  flips  of  white  Mulberry 
trees-,  apple  trees,- planted  on  fuch  a  bank,  makes 
an  impenetrable' fence ;  Mulberry  trees  have  ne-,i 
ver  yet  been  try’d,  that  I  have  heard  of,  but  it 
-looks  highly  probable  that  it  will  doo  well,  fork 
have  obferv’d,  that  thole  forts  of  wood,  which^ 
will  grow  from  flips,  lerves  the  belt  for  hedge: 
‘rows,  as  it  better  bears  fplaffiing  *  or  lopping,  for,: 
that  wood  which  will  grow  from  flips,  will  live, 

•  when  there  is  but  little  remainder  of  wood  and 
bark  left. 

When  Mulberry  wood,  by  fplafhing,  is  kept, 
low,  and  made  to  grow  thick,  it  will  render  the 
gathering  the  leaves,  to  feed  the  filk  worms,  mucht 
more  ealy  and  convenient ;  when  a  boy  goes 
to  pafture  with  the  cows,  he  may  bring  witlv 
•him  a  bag  or  bafket  of  leaves,  fo  that  the  worms 

<r  •*;»  ►  '  .  .  r*  /  »  t  .  ■  .  *  »  ,  .  ■  '  ,  \  • ,  ■.  *  •  »  *  .  •  , 

*  .Splajhingy  is  chopping  a  young  tree  about  half  thro’,  at 
proper  heighth,  and  bending  it  down  horizontally,  along 
.  the  fence  ;  in  a  fhort  time  it  will  grow  in  that  portion,  and  ‘ 
may  form  a  living  fence.  :  v  •  *  •  -  •  •  : 

t"“  ’  may 
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may  be  fupply’d  with  leaves,  at  a  mile’s  di (lance, 
as  cheap,  except  the  carriage,  as  if  they  grew  at 
home,. which. is  an  advantage-,  for  every  one  hath 
not  room  at. home,  for.  trees  to  grow  on. 

6.  Another  advantage,,  which  we  may  expedl 
from  Mulberry  trees,  is- the  fruit ;  the  white  Mul¬ 
berry  tree  bears  abundance  more  fruit,  than  the 
black  in  Italy ,  where  they  abound  in  thefe  treesy 
they  fatten-  their  fwine  and  poultry  with  the  fruity 
the  writers  fay,  that  the  pork  railed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  is  exceeding  goody  what  is  made  by  this  means 
Coils  nothing,  for  the  hogs  are  their  own  carvers-; 
|_t4e  flefh  raifed  this  way,  is  a  clear  gain,  like  our’ 
wood  fed.  pork, 

I  apprehend  that  a  better  improvement  of  the 
fruit  would  be,  to  make  artificial  wine ;  what  is 
now  made  in  the  country  is*from  cherry’s,  and 
currants ;  but,  as  this  fruit  is  four,  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  fugar  to  make  it  good,  which  is  an 
heavy  weight  upon  that  manufacture  -,  but  as  the 
juice  of  Mulberry’s  is  very  fweet,  efpecially  the 
white  fort,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  from  thefe, 
very  good  artificial  wine  may  be  made,  without 
any,  or  with  very  little  fugar  what  is  fweet  has 
a  fpiritous  flrength,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  fweetnefs -,  honey  will  make  ftrong  metheglin, 
and  molaflfes  makes  rum.  The  white  Mulberries 
are  fmall,  fbit  mud  be  flow  work  to  gather  them 
by  hand,  if  therefore  you  fpread  matts  or  fheets 
underneath,,  and  fhake  them  down,  it  will  be  an 
expeditious  way. 

From  thefe  collateral  confiderations  we  have 
fufficient  argument  to  induce  us  to  plant  thefe 
trees,  preferably  to  others,  even  if  the  grand  ofo- 

*  2  jeet 
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je<5b  were  out  of  queftion ;  but,  as  the  article  of 
filkis  capable  of  being  enlarged^  and  extended,  as 
far  as  we  pleafe  *  (for,  as  they  raife  no  filk  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  manufacture  a  great  deal,  and  there  are 
fo  many  employ’d  in  that  work,  that  the  number 
would  feem  incredible  to  thofe  who  do  not  know, 
or  confident  that  in  Great-Britain  there  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  eight  millions  of  people  •,)  there  is  no 
danger  of  overlooking  the  market. 

If  it  lhouid  be  allowed  that  railing  filk  is  not 
fo  gainful  as  has  been  fuppofed, ,  yet  it  is  a  good 
fort  of  gain,  it  will  pay  for  what  we  want  as  well 
as  filver  and  gold,  and,  it  being  capable  of  fuch: 
great  enlargement,  renders  it  highly  inviting. 

Sir  William  T rnple  obferv’d,'  that  money,  in  Hol¬ 
land:  was  but  three  per  cent  intereft  \  he  enquired 
of  the  great  merchants,  why  they  did  not  hire  that 
money,  and  turn  it  into  trade  ?  their  reply  was', 
be.eau.fe.  •  their .  trade*  in  all  its  feveral  branches. 


would  neat,,  or-  yield  clear  profit,  but  three  per 
emH  and  there  was  the  rifkbefides ;  if  fo,  faith  he, 
low  comes  it  to  pafk  you  are  fo  very  rich  ?  they 
iMplykly.  that  it  was  from  the  largenefs  and  extent 
oftheir-  trade.  .  We  alfo  have  this  farther  encou- 
fagement*  that  it  has  been  found  by  experience, 
thalfhe  American  filk  takes  a  good  dye,  it  both  ; 
takes  and  keeps  the  dye  well,  which  cannot  be  laid 
of  the  filk  of  every r  country. 

Sir  Thomas  Lomhe,  that  eminent,  throwffer,-  who 
erefted  the  great  engine  in  Derbyfhire,  (a  wonder?: 
ful  ftruClure,  confiding  of  twenty- nine  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-fix  wheels,  all  let  a  going, 
and  continued  in  motion,  by  one  fingie  water¬ 
wheel,)  for  working  filk  with  expedition  andfuc- 

cels. 
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cefs,  declared  in  Parliament ,  that  the  Turkey  fill: 
could  not  be  wrought  in  his  engine,  but  that  the 
ii Ik  from  America  anfwered  very  well,  and  that,  if 
enough  of  it  could  be  had,  they  fhould  not  be 
obliged  to  lay  out  fo  much  of  the  nation’s  money, 
for  raw  fllk/from  Italy.  Thefe  two  facts  are  very 
much  in  our  favour*  which  fhould  excite  us  to  a- 
{peedy  propagation  of  trees-,  for  there  is  fcarce  any 
part  of  husbandry,  which  yields  more  clear  profit, 
from  fmall  coft  and  labour,  than  planting  ufefui 
trees  :  To  inftance  in  the  apple  tree,  a  tree  well- 
known  ^  fifty  young  trees  we  will  call  twenty  flail  - 
lings,  and  one  day  to  plant  them,  is  two  {hillings-, 
for  in te reft  of  the  money  ten  years,  twelve  {hillings, 
and  fix  {hillings  for  pruning  the  trees-,  at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  adjoining  land  of  equal  goodneis, 
with  that  planted  with  trees,  -and  of  equal  quan¬ 
tity,  that,  planted  with  trees,  -  fh all  fell  for  more 
than  double  to  that  which  has  no  orchard  upon 
it ;  in  this  cafe,  the  advance  price,  deducing  the 
expence,  or  prime  cofl,  is  a*  clear  gain.  Nay,  1 
have  known  land,  only  from  the  advantage  of 
being  planted  with  apple  trees,  fell  for  three  times  - 
the  original  value  of  the  land.  -  And  we  know,  by 
experience,  that  a  Mulberry  tree  improv’d  tor 
filk,  will  yield  more  profit -than  an  apple  tree  of 
the  fame  bignefs.  Yet,  after  all,  men  will  neglect 
to  plant,  for  fear  they  {hall -not  live  to  enjoy  it  ; 
but  the  good  hufband  man  waits  for  the  precious 
fruits  of  the  -  earth ;  fuch  neglect  indicates  a  mean- 
fiefs  of  fpirit  *,  we  are  not  made  for  ourfelvesonly, 
but  •  for  fociety  and  pofterity :  I  have  met  with 
it  fomewhere,  that  the  Dutch  require,  as  previous  to 
a. young  man’s  marriage,  that  he  produce  a  cer- 
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tificate  of  his  having  planted  a  certain  number  of  jj 
ufeful  trees,  to  be  as  a  pledge  orfecurity,  to  the 
community,,  for  the  future  fupport  of  fuch  chib  ; 
dren  as  fhall  be  introduced  into  the  common 
wealth  by  him;  if  a  father  fhould  give  his  daugh-  '(■ 
ter  half  an  acre  of  land,  covered  with  Mulberry ..  A 
trees,  it  may  poffibly  be  equivalent,  to  her  being  j 
iupply’d  with  wool  and  flax,  both  for  herfelf  and  ij 
pofterity-,  fo  long  as  the  trees  fhould  lafk  How  ; 
long  thefe  trees  will  laft,  I  do  not  know,  I.  have  ( 
one,  at  a  diftant  farm,  now  alive,  which  I  have  ) 
known  more  than  fifty  years,,  and  it  looked  like-  ( 
an  old  tree  when  I  firft  knew  it,  it  has  been  lop¬ 
ped,  and  has  grown  out  a-new;  it  is  probable,! ( 
that  by  this  means  we  might  make  them  lafT 
long,,  ^  '  4 

7.  There  is  one  thing  farther  that  may  be  an  d 
inducement  to  plant  thefe  trees  ;  as  fu-ch  groves  .0 
are  proper  places  for  retirement,  ftudy,  and  me-  ) 
ditation  ;  this  will  have  weight,  .with  thofe,  who  .fi 
Jove  contemplation,  thofe  who  are  wife  and  good;  y 
he  that  is  not  company,  for  himfelf,  when  alone, 
will  be  none  of  the  rnofl  pleafing,  or  edifying  com¬ 
pany  for  others  ;  fhallow  minds,  who  have  no  - 
fund  for  their  own  entertainment,  will  afford  but  n 
poor  entertainment  for.  others.  The  lonelinefs- 
of  a  grove,  the  folernn  lhade,  the  foft  rnurmer  ok 
the  air,  in  the  tree  tops,  all  confpire  to  footh  our;  ; 
pafiions,  calm  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  re-  ;; 
cover  our  fleeting,  wandering  thoughts,  and  fixing 
them  on  proper  objects  ;  here  is  true  pleafure  and: 
lerenity,  beyond  all  that  pomp"&nd  noife  can  give  ; 
furely  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that  in  all  ! 

'  r  . T~~  '  agesi 
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;ages  and  countries,  trees  and  fhady  groves  have 
been  the  favourite  fubjedts  of  poets,  ‘Toth  heathen 
and  divine  :  It  is  needlefs,  and  it  would  be  end- 
lefs  to  recite  what  has  been  written -on  this  dar¬ 
ling  fubjecl ;  but  I  cannot  '  forbear  turning  to 
lone  paffage.  Ifa .  lv,  12..  the  beauty  of  which  has 
not  been  taken  notice  off..  The  mountains  and  hills 
Wall  break  forth  before  you.  into  finging,  and  all  the 
Mrees  of  tbs  field  J, hall  clap  their  hands. \ .  This  is  ex- 
prcfled  with  a  grandeur  and  dignity  well  adapted 
to  the  fublime.  fobjedt*  .and  is -truly  exalted  and 
poetical. 

The  garden  of  Eden  was  furnifhed,  knot  with 
palaces,  but  with  a  gteat  variety  of  trees  ^  here 
Kvas  original  beauty,.-  „  and- primitives  grandeur. 

I Abraham  entertained  his  heavenly  guefts  under  a 
[tree:  Abraham  fhewed  the  efteem  and  regard  he  had 
ior  trees,  when  he  made  a  purchafe  of  Ephron  ;  he 
took  care  to  fecure  the  trees,  for  he  bought  the 
field  and  the  cave  that  was  therein*  ..and  all  the 
^rees  that  were,  in  the  field,  that  were  in  all  the 
borders  round  about,  were  made  fure.  Gen .  xxiii, 

12,  tO  V.  IQ.: 

We  have  here  an  abftradc  of  the  oldeft  deed  of 
tale  in  the  world.  Who-ever  reads  the  whole 
With  attention,  .if  he  is  a  lover  of  antiquity,  will 
be  fill’d  with  admiration,  to  find  an  inftrument  of 
fuch  an  ancient  date  fo  complete,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  eflential,  and  circumftantial  parts. 

And  we  may  further  obferve,  that  Abraham 
Planted  a  grove  in  Beer-fheba ,  and  called  there  on  the 
name  of  the  LORD:,  the  -everlafting  God,  Gen . 

.  -  In 


Z2  Continuation  of  the  Ejfay 

In  after  times  thefe  places  were  multiplied,  and 


feme  of  them  became  places  of  great  fame  and  re¬ 
fort;  as  that  at  Sichem,  Jofh.  xxiv,  ,26.  Mifpah , 
Bethel,  Gilgal :  The  Jewijh,  writers,  Philo ,  Jofephus, 
and  Epiphanius ,  tell  us,  that  they  were  places  wal¬ 
led  in,  and  planted  with  trees  in  places  of  retire- 


i: 


i 


1 


]! 
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ment,  and  on  mountains,  hence  they  were  called 
high  places;  thefe  were  in  ufe,  and  continued  from 
ao-e  to  age,  for  we  read  of  them  in  the  NewP'efta- 
ment,  they  were  called  at  that  time  Profeucha*  or 
places  of  prayer.  It  is  faid,  of  our  Saviour,  that  he 
went  cut  into  a  mountain  to  pray ,  and  continued  all  night- 
in  prayer  to  God,  in  the  Profeucha,  as  Dr,  Doddridge 
renders  it,  in.  the  oratory,  or  place  of  prayer.. 
Luke  vi.  12.  So  Adis  xv i,  13.  Agreeable  to  what> 
has  been  faid,  we  read:  And  on  the  Sabbath  he  went 
cut  of  the  city ,  by  a  river  fide ,  where  prayer  was  wont } 
to  be  made ,  a  Profeucha ■,  or  place  of  prayer.  y 

But,  you  will  fay,  did  not  thefe  groves  and*o 
high  places  become,  an  execration,  and  the  very- 
feenes  of  idolatry,.-  fo  loudly-  complained,  off?  ' 
True,  the  beft  thing  may  be  proftituted  to  the- 
word  purpofes;  the  houfeof  prayer  was  converted  t 
to  a  den  of  thieves;  neverthelefs,  our  Saviour,  we';/ 
fee,  made  ufe  of  one, of  thefe  groves.  [ 

Chrift  faith  to  Nathanael ,  I  faw  thee  under  tbi  \ 

Jig  tree.  ;■  If  1 

I  do  not  remember  that  the.  Mulberry  tree  is> 
mentioned  more  than  twice  in  the  Bible,  and  then 
the  account  of  two  remarkable  incidents, 


on 


2  Sam.  v,  24.  Let  it  be  when  thou  hear  eft  the  found l 

of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  Mulberry  trees ,  that  then 

thou  Jhalt  beftir  thyjelf  Pf  lxxxiv,  6.  Who  faffing 
"  “  "  ’  '  thro' 


on  FjeldrTJuJhandry.- t  33' 

thro*  the  valley  of  B'aca^  make,  it  a  well ,  that  Is  the 
valley  of,  Mulberry  trees. „  If  .cahnot  but  hope, 
that  in  .time,  this,  which  is .  now  propofed,  may 
become  an  extenliye,-  and  flo.urifhing  branch  of 
trade,  *  although  my  great  age  excludes  all  ex¬ 
pectation  of  living  to  fee  it.;  I  fliall  think  myfelf 
i  happy,  .if  in  this  or  any  other  way,  I  may  con¬ 
tribute  in  the  ieaft  degree,  to  promote  the  good 
of  my  country.  ^  - 

God  is  gracioufly-  pleafed  to  meet  us  with  in- 
flruCtion,  in  the  feveral  parts,  of  hufbandry,  evert 
in  this  of  trees.  Every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good 
fruit ,  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit. 
Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good,,  fruity  is  hewn 
dawn ,  and  caft  into-  the  fire  ;  wherefore  by  their  fruits 
ye  jhall  know  them,  The  ax  is  laid' to  the  roots,  of  the 
frees,  •  Let  Sis:  <fo  -con^uCi  us,  that  we  may  ij.e  r 
called  trees  of  right eoufftefs,  and  plants  df  :rendwny  , 
and  have  our  fruit  unto,  holinefs>  and  .  the  end,  ever-  ~ 
hfting  'Itfe,  .  •  .  '  h  ■>  c* 


*  By  a  late  account,  from  Geovgiai  it  appears  ,  that  the  filk 
manufactory  is  in  a  flourifhing  way.  In  the  year  17:57  the  - 
weight  of  filk  balk,  received  at  the  filature,  was  only  1052, 
laft  year  produced  7040^and  this_year  already  above  1  o, 000,  \  ijty 
and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  raw  filk,  exported  from  J 
Georgia,  fells  at  London,  from  2  to  3  (hillings  a  pound  more,. , 
than  that  from  any  other  part  of  the  world... 


n  o  r  At’ 
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'  4 

NOVA  BENE, 


/f  S  the  Jilk  halls  contain ,  fome  of  them  male ,  and 
others  female  worms  •,  and  as  fome  perfons 
have  already  fuffered ,  by  faving  for  feed,,  moftly 
male  worms ,  it  has  been  to  their  great  difap • 
pointment  \  for ,  //  they  have  but  few  eggs , 
have  but  few  worms ,  mujlfruftr ate  their  whole 

defign,  for  one  year  at  leaf.  Since  the  above  writ¬ 
ten  T  have  been  well  informed ,  that,  to  avoid  this  fa¬ 
tal  inconvenience ,  you  mufl  fave  an  equal  number  of 
thofe  which  are  oval ,  or  oblong ,  thofe  which  are 

quite  round ,  y^r/  contains  the  male , 


c/iw  female  ;  female  only  produce  the  eggs% 
and  the  male  are  neceffary  to  impregnate  the  female, * 
in.  order  fa  continue  the  breed* 

C '  '  ■  -  •  ■■  ‘  A . i  r  «  V  .  .  t-.  .  .  r 


The  book  was  written  in  winter,  and  nowv 
June  12,  I  am  able  to  allure  the  reader,  that 
many  of  the  Mulberry  flips,  or  twigs  are  now 
growing,  which  I  fet  this  fpring,  both  of  the 
white  and  black  fort.  If  the  flips  are  bruifed  at 
that  end  which  is  fet  in  the  ground,  it  may  pro¬ 
mote  their  taking.,  root. 


In  page  24,  line  3,  from  the  Bottom,  remove  the  comma 
after  frames,  and  place  it  after  cafes. 
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